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take if he be persuaded that he ha« the truth en his 
aide. In iwori, a good cause stands in no need of 
dishonourable ways to maintain itself-, but a bad cause 
o*onot subsist without them. 

With this preface I will resume the subject of infal- 
libility by asking, is there such a passage as this in the 
Holy Book — " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church, and the gates of bell shall not 
prevail against it?" You will say that there is. Well, 
now, I will tell you that that text incoutestably proves the 
infallibility of the Church. For these words evidently 
contain a promise made by Christ to His Church. 
What does he promise ? To build this Church upon a 
rock. Could Christ, in His wisdom, have promised to 
build a Church upon a rock, if He foresaw her future 
fall by heresy or error ; or, did He not intend by these 
words that site should be so firmly established as never 
to be overturned ? Unless this were the case, who 
could " liken Him to the wise man #ho built his house 
upon a rock, and the rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon the house, 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock?" — 
Matt, vii., 24, 25. But if a shadow of doubt remained 
on the subject, it is immediately removed by the con- 
cluding words of the promise, " and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her." Now, faith is essential 
to the constitution of a Church, and faith is destroyed 
by heresy. Hence, if the Church has fallen, or can 
fall into heresy, she ceases to be a Church — she was 
not built upon a rock, the gates of bell have prevailed, 
and do prevail against her. Moreover, either Christ 
foresaw that the gates of hell would not prevail against 
his Church, orhe did not. It is now I am only going 
to begin to argue with you. If He did not, we will be 
compelled to deny His prescience, and to say that He 
promised what He knew nothing of. If He did foresee 
it, as His prescience is infallible, so the event must in- 
fallibly correspond with the prediction — and it is infal- 
libly trne that the gates of hell never did prevail, and 
never will prevail, against the Church. In a word, to 
conclude this almost superfluous argumentation on so 
very plain a text — according to Jesus Christ, the fountain 
of truth, the gates of hell will never prevail against His 
Church. But if she fall into any error in faith, the gates 
of hell would prevail against her. Therefore, she cannot I 
fall into any error against faith, and, consequently, is in- | 
fallible in all articles of faith. 

The infallible Church of Christ, sir, stands upon her 
glorious apostolical eminence — frustra circumlatrantibus 
hsereticis. Thigum thu shin. 

" But, gracious God ! how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments, an unerring guide. 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
Oh, teach me to believe Thee, thus conceal'd. 
And search no farther than Thyself reveal'd ; 
But her alone, for my director take, 
Whom Thou bast promised never to forsake." 

I remain, Sir, 
Your humble and obedient servant, 

William Rourke. 

P.S You will be so kind as to insert, in your next 

number, the letter which I sent you some months ago.* 
— W. R. 

It tends very much to bring a discussion to a point, 
when people will consider one argument at a time, and 
not pass on to a second till the first is disposed of. Mr. 
Rourke, in his present letter, presents us with a single ar- 
gument, stated in logical form, which, in order to fix the 
reader's attention on it, we have taken the liberty of putting 
in italics. Now we grant the first of his two propositions, 
bnt we deny the second ; and call on him for proof of it. We 
admit that Christ has promised that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against His Church ; and we believe that He 
will keep this promise ; bnt we deny that these words 
imply that the Church shall be infallible in every point of 
doctrine. The words convey a promise of perpetuity, and 
of ultimate victory over all her enemies; but nothing 
more. If a prophet had foretold the issue of the war in 
which we are at present engaged, in similar words, " The 
power of England is founded on a rock, and Russia shall 
not prevail against it ;" no one would have a right to 
infer, from such a promise, that none of our soldiers 
should be slain, or that we must be successful in every 
skirmish ; but he would only know that the end of the 
whole war would be in our favour. And it is just so with 
the Church. The gates of hell — the powers of darkness — 
make war upon it ; by open persecutions, by clandestine 
frauds, by corruption of her morals, and by corruption of 
her faith. And sometimes these assaults appear, for a 
time, to be successful. Her enemies have, at times, by 
the violence of their persecutions, almost put down the 
public profession of her creed ; vice and immorality 
have, at times, overspread themselves over her to 
such an extent that the See which claims to be her chief 
one, hag become the seat of the most abandoned 
debauchery; heresy and false teaching have, at times, 
gained^ possession of some of her fairest provinces. But 
Christ s promise gives us confidence in the hour of her 



darkest suffering. We know fiat the victory must, in 
the end, be hen. If there is persecution, it cannot reach 
her ; she will outlive her persecutors. If there is vice, or 
if there is false doctrine, God will, in due time, raise up 
instruments to bring about a reformation. But certainly 
the most artful device the devil ever invented to pre- 
vent a reformation, is to use Christ's own promise in order 
to persuade men that a reformation could never be needed ; — 
to teach that we ought to lead the life and hold the doc- 
trines that Pope Alexander VI. professed, ou the ground 
that if we were to grant that his life or doctrines were re- 
prehensible, it would follow that the gates of hell in his time 
prevailed against the Church. 

We firmly believe that this most subtle device of the 
powers of darkness will, in the end, be as ineffectual as 
their other arts ; and that Christ will not permit the fig- 
ment of his Church's infallibility to be always used as a 
means of preventing her reformation. 



i^-*.^!, 40 not kllo1r what ,etter "&■• B- alludes to. We have printed 
» roll eight letters from Mr. Rourke, and are net aware that we ever 
received any other.— Ed. 



FLOWERS FOR OCTOBER. 
The flowers are almost gone, and the trees stripped of 
their gay summer attire, or, at best, clothed in sad and sober 
brown ; the proudest ornaments of the garden hang their 
heads, mutely conscious how the unceasing wheel of time 
is revolving, and hourly steals their beauty ! The fading 
flower, the fallen leaf, and the departing swallow — all tell 
us that the summer is over. Even the feathered tribes 
seem concerned in the fall of the year — 

" 'Mid russet-shaded leaves 
The robin sits and grieves 

Your hastening death, sweet flowers ; 
Sings your requiem alt the day. 
And mourns because ye pass away." 

But more emphatically still does the swallow, which 
came to us in the spring time, and now prepares for his 
departure to more temperate regions, announce the coming 
winter. It takes knowledge of the dealings of God with 
the earth, which he has fore-ordained and written in the 
book of nature, and it makes timely preparation before the 
storms come to impede its flight, and the frosts fall to 
stiffen its pinions. It is so far wiser in its generation than 
the children of men, who — knowing that there is appointed 
to all men a time to die, and after that the judgment — 
postpone their preparations till disease and infirmity have 
paralyzed their bodies and benumbed the faculties of their 
minds. 
But late though the season is, we have still 

The Foxglove's purple bell. 
On bank and upland plain ; 

The scarlet pimpernel, 
And daisy on the dell. 

That kindly blooms again 

When all her sisters of the spring 

On earth's cold lap are withering. 

The Foxoxove {Digitalis purpurea) is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and stately of all our indigenous wild flowers. 
Everybody who has traversed the road sides in autumn 
must have noticed a simple flower growing to the height 
of three or four feet, with an erect stem, and large lanceolate 
leaves, rearing aloft a pyramid of freckled bell flowers of 
rich deep purple. Its drooping pendants are spotted within, 
like to "•fairies' petticoats." They are found abundantly on 
dry hills and rocky situations ; and we have gathered them 
recently in the highest districts of Wicklow. The name 
of the flower, Digitalis, is probably derived from its resem- 
blance to the finger of a glove. Its leaves, when dried and 
reduced to powder, produce the powerful drug of that name. 

As the season advances the autumnal Crocus opens ; 
we welcomed the spring Crocus in the month of February, 
and its autumnal follower is not the less welcome now. The 
autumnal Crocus {Crocus Sativus) yields the saffron of 
commerce, a drug formerly in great estimation, and still 
of considerable use. It grows wild, and in great profusion, 
on the Alps of Tyrol and Savoy, and is so abundant in 
many parts of England and Ireland, that it is commonly 
considered to be a native. But there is little doubt that it 
was introduced into England in the reign of Edward III., 
and first planted in Essex, at a place still called Saffron 
Walden. It grows most abundantly in the fields of Cam- 
bridgeshire, Herefordshire, Suffolk, and Essex; but it is 
grown for profit only in a few places in Essex, near its 
original seat Our supplies of saffron are derived prin- 
cipally from France and Spain. The parts used for the 
saffron are the stigmata, and part of the pistil, which are 
picked out from the flowers in September, and pressed 
into cakes. 

Kindred with the autumnal Crocus is the Meadow 
Saffron {Colchicum autumnaW), another field flower of 
October, with purple blossoms very similar in colour to the 
Crocus. A common observer would not distinguish the 
two flowers, but a naturalist would at once see they are 
essentially different in species. The colchicum has six 
stamens and three pistils, while the Crocus has but three 
stamens and one pistil — a distinction which enables the 
herbalist to avoid the Meadow Saffron which is poisonous, 
and seek the Crocus which is harmless and valuable. The 
Colchicum, however, is valuable as a medicine in skilful 
hands ; and its roots, seeds, and blossoms are collected in 
large quantities. Its bells, of amethyst colour at this time, 
cover many fields and meadows in England and in 
Ireland, along the banks of the Shannon, below Limerick, 
like an embroidered carpet The Colchicum has one sin- 
gular circumstance attending its growth and development, 



that while its flowers appear in the autumn, its leaves and 
fruits do not appear till the following spring. Towards 
the end of October its flowers die away, and no one look- 
ing at the faded and withered plant would imagine that it 
would ever appear again ; but its seeds are buried in the 
bulb. And while the winter snows are around and above 
them they are preserved in safety ; and when the sunshine 
and showers of the spring re-appear, the seeds come forth 
and ripen. This is a very beautiful emblem of the resur- 
rection of the just (or justified ia. Christ Jesus). The. 
earthly tabernacle withers and is dissolved and buried in 
the earth ; but the seed of immortal life is preserved, and 
wQl come forth to ripen when the Sun of Righteousness 
shall appear. 

There are some varieties of the Colchicum of various 
colours, and many of them double, cultivated in our flower 
gardens, derived mostly from the isles of Greece. They ail, 
like the wild Colchicum, await the following spring to pro- 
duce their leaves and fruits. None of them, however, have 
any value in commerce. The name of the flower ColchicnnT 
is not without some interest to the classical reader and to 
every reader at present It recalls the ancient Colchis on 
the shores of the Euxine, or Black Sea, to which was directed 
the earliest maritime expedition on record — that of the 
Argonauts. It is in the same locality and within a very 
short distance of the same spot to which has been directed the 
greatest maritime expedition perhaps ever undertaken — that 
of England and France against the Crimea and its celebrated 
fortress of Sebastopol. It is singular that the same loca- 
lity, almost the same spot, should, at an interval of 2,000 
years, be destined to be the scene of two similar exploits. 
The Colchicum derives its name from the abundance of 
its flowers at Colchis, now called Mingrelia. 

Lingering still among us is the Mignionette {Reseda 
odorata~)— 

"The fragrant weed. 
The Frenchman's darling,** 

Its name with us signifies " little darling," mignionne ; 
but, though the name is borrowed from the Erench, it is 
strange that the Mignionette is not known by any such name 
in France, but as " la resede d'Egypte." The Spaniards 
designate it by an endearing name, of similar import to 
ours, Minioneta. It grows wild in the sandy plains of Bar- 
bary ; but is generally believed to be a native of Egypt Its 
introduction into our gardens is comparatively recent, not 
yet a hundred years since. The plant was well known to 
the ancients, and was called Reseda from its soothing and 
calming properties, in allaying the irritation of wounds. 
Pliny gives an account of a form of incantation employed 
when it was used as a charm. The Mignionette may, with 
care, be made to blow almost throughout the year. Its 
flowers themselves are small and not very attractive ; and 
but for its exquisite fragrance, so far surpassing the promise 
of its appearance, the plant would be, perhaps, wholly un- 
noticed. It has been, on this account, considered a fitting 
emblem of the superiority of mental qualifications over per- 
sonal beauty and gracefulness. 

In Ireland we have two Bpecies of wild Mignionette. The 
Reseda luteola is found in our hedges in the autumn. It 
has pale yellow flowers ; it is also called Dyers' rocket, being 
used sometimes in dying woollen stuffs yellow. The other 
is Reseda lutea, or Base's rocket, of a deeper yellow colour. 

The crowning glory of October, and our most na- 
tional shrub, is the Strawberry-tree {Arbutus unedo). 
The Arbutus is not only an ornament to every shrubbery, 
but, as everybody knows, it forms the special ornament of 
Killarney about this time of the year. Its greenish-white 
flowers hang like waxen bells among the thick and luxu- 
riant foliage of evergreens, and its deep crimson berries, or 
fruit, soon take their place. It was said to have been 
introduced from Spain by the monks of Muckruss Abbey, 
but this is scarcely probable; and it is stated by Mackay to 
be a shrub certainly indigenous to Ireland, from whence it has 
been transplanted into the gardens and shrubberies of thesis- 
ter country. This is extremely probable as it has been known 
to have been in Ireland for many centuries, and it attains 
a height and luxuriance in the woods of Muckruss and on 
the shores of the lakes of Killarney, and at Glengariff, 
which it does nowhere else, as if the noble shrub felt itself 
at home among the Irish lakes and mountains. Its very 
name is Celtic, " ar boise," or, austere bush, from the 
nature of the berries, or fruit Unedo {una edo), is said to 
import that those who taste one of them will be content 
without trying a second. If this be the meaning of the 
word it appears to us a libel, as they are not so very nau- 
seous; and the blackbirds and thrushes of Killarney would 
give their verdict in support of our opinion. 

The Strawberry-tree is, for some reason or other, made 
the emblem of perfect goodness, but it is hard to say where 
we shall look on earth for anything which it may fairly* 
represent Onr Saviour has said — " There is none good 
but one, that is God."— Matt xix. 17. Of fcirn oalr 
can it be said, "The goodness ef the Lord enduretn. 
continually; the earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord." The Apostles, in their preaching and teach- 
ing only attempted to present "Every man perfcet in 
Christ Jesus" (Col. i. 28); by preaching and teaching 
salvation by faith in the finished work of Christ, 
Christ in you the hope of glory, and not by preaching or 
teaching the works of the law, " Because by the works of 
the law no flesh shall be justified before Him." — Rom. iii. 
20, R. C. version. "For the law brought nothing to 
perfection." — Hebrews vii. 19. 



